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to carry out those ecclesiastical reforms which on the Continent were associated with the school of Cluny.
Edgar's death, at an early age in 975, was the beginning of troubles. Soon afterwards his widow, .iElfthryth (Elfrida), murdered her step-son, Edward the Martyr, who had succeeded to the throne, in order to make her own son Ethelred the Redeless king; and in the days of that vicious and incapable monarch the Danes from overseas again appeared on the scene.
Since the Northmen had won their footing in the Danelagh and in Normandy, their own onslaught in force upon England and Western Europe had ceased. Towards the close of the ninth century the free vikings of Norway had become involved in a struggle with Harold the Fair-haired, who succeeded in establishing his own supremacy over the petty kings and jarls; whereby not a few of the vikings, including probably that Rolf who won Normandy, were driven to go cruising on their own account; so that some of them established themselves in the Hebrides, and one band of emigrants occupied the remote and hitherto unpeopled island of Iceland. Harold's son Haakon was an ally of Athelstan of England, and was the first prince who attempted to introduce Christianity in Norway.
It was also in the middle of the tenth century that the Danish king, Harald Blue-tooth, became a Christian, and made Christianity general, though not universal, among the Danes. In fact, his son Sweyn Forkbeard became the leader of those who resented Harald's religious zeal. Though Sweyn was actually baptized, he only made profession of Christianity when it suited him. Sweyn Forkbeard, heir to the kingdom of Denmark, and the Norseman Olaf Tryggvesson became famous vikings, raiders, and pirates. They began again the harrying of England, which was laid open to attack by the wretched incompetence of Ethelred. Before the end of the century Olaf was converted to Christianity, gave up his harryings, and went off to Norway, where he made himself king, Sweyn established himself securely on the Danish throne. Then the witless Ethelred arranged a massacre of the Danes in Wessex on St. Brice's Day, 1002. After that, Sweyn's Danes fell upon the unhappy land and inflicted upon it a series of merciless and devastating raids, till at last Sweyn resolved to conquer the country and annex it. He succeeded with little difficulty in ejecting Ethelred, but died immediately afterwards, when his son Knut, or Canute, very shortly succeeded in securing the kingdom for himself, as well as that of Denmark, upon the death of a brother to whom the Danish crown had at first passed.
For twenty years the crowns oi England and Denmark were united. During part of the time Canute reigned over Norway as well, having succeeded in dispossessing Saint Olaf "the Thick," the valiant warrior